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EXTRACT FROM SEWEL’S HISTORY. 

The following curious and interesting narrative 
is taken from Sewel’s History. ‘The zeal of early 
Friends, and their deep love for the truth, led many 
of them to give a practical illustration of the text: 
many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall 
be increased.”’ It may be presumed that a too 
ardent imagination, instigated by a love of novelty 
and a fondness for enterprise, may have induced 
some individuals to enter on those arduous under- 
takings; but in the present instance, if we may be 
ot liberty to judge from the event, our young and 
resolute adventurer appears to have been actuated 
by a higher sense of feeling than a vague and fan- 
ciful apprehension of duty. The mild and tolerant 
treatment which he experienced among those semi- 
barbarous people, the ‘Turks, whose hatred of the 
christians is known to be proverbial, presents a 
striking contrast to the cruel scenes of persecution 
which, in the mean time, were occurring in his na- 
tive country, and which were based on no higher 
ground than a conscientious difference of opinion, 
and dissent from the rules of the established church. 
In the example here furnished of youthful dedica- 
tion to the cause of Truth, we not only discover 
strong evidences of the protecting care of Divine 
Providence, but we are renewedly convinced of 
the correctness of the apostolic doctrine, that ** the 
grace of God hath appeared unto all men.”” This, 
as they yield to its influence, renders men superior 
to the force of prejudice; it inspires them with love 
und tenderness towards one another, and leads 
them to the prompt interchange of kind offices 
without respect to country, peculiar habits, or 


modes of education. 


A certain young man named George Robinson, 
felt a motion to travel to Jerusalem. In order 
thereunto, he embarked in a ship bound for Leg- 
horn, in Italy, where, having staid about two 
weeks, being daily visited by English and others, 
he went in a French ship towards St. Jean D’ Acre, 
formerly called Ptolemais, a city in Asia bordering 
upon the Mediterranean sea, near Palestine, where, 
having lodged about eight days in a French mer- 
chant’s house, he embarked in a vessel bound for 
Jaffa or Joppa. What occurred by the way with 


some ‘l'urks, who demanded unreasonable tribute 
of him, I pass by; but a certain Armenian on that 
occasion having seen his meek behavior, said, he 
was a good christian, and was very kind to him. 
Being arrived at Jaffa, he went to Ramoth, but the 
friars at Jerusalem having heard of his coming, 
gave orders to some to stop him, which was done 
accordingly; and after having been locked up about 
a day, there came an ancient ‘i'urk, a man of great 
repute, who took him into his house, and courte- 
ously entertained him. After four or five days, 
there came an Irish friar from Jerusalem, with 
whom, falling into discourse of religious matters, 
the friar at first behaved himself kindly, but told 
him afterwards, that was not the business he came 
about, but that he was sent from his brethren, the 
friars, at Jerusalem, to propound to him some 
questions. 


1. Whether he would promise, when he came 
to Jerusalem, that he would visit the holy places 
as other pilgrims did? 


2. Whether he would pay so much money as 
pilgrims used to do? 


3. Whether he would wear such a sort of habit 
as was usual with pilgrims? 

4. That he must speak nothing against the 
Turks’ laws. 

5. And when he came to J®rusalem, not to 
speak any thing about religion. 


Not being willing to enter into a promise, he 
was by the Irish friar, (with a guard of horse and 
footmen, he brought wi-s Hiri from Jerusalem, 
carried back to Jaffa, and embarked in a vessel 
bound for St. Jean D’Acre, whither being come, 
a French merchant called Surrubi, took him into 
his house, and lodged him about three weeks.— 
This man enteriaiued him very kindly, and would 
say sometimes that it was the Lord’s doing; ‘** For,”’ 
said he, ‘* when my own countrymen come to me, 
they are little to me, but thee | can willingly re- 
ceive.”” After much trouble, Robinson got op- 
portunity, (by the help of the said French mer- 
chant, who was an ancient man,) to return by sea 
to Jaffa; whence he went on his journey a-foot, 
and by the way met three men, two of them riding 
upon asses, and the other going a-foot; and they 
asking him for money, one held his gun to his 
breast, and another put his hand into his pockets, 
and took some things out. He suffering all this 
without any opposition, the man that took his 
things from him put them up again; and one of 
the three taking him by the hand, led him a little 
on his way, in a friendiy manner, and so left him. 
At length Robinson came to Ramoth, where he 
was presently known, and two that belonged to 
the friars laid hold on him, and hurried him away; 
but two Turks took him from them, and one lead- 
ing him by one arm, and the other by the other, 
they brought him into a mosque, or Turkish tem- 
ple. ‘Thus innocently entering there, many peo- 
ple came flocking iu, and also some of the Ma- 
hometan priests, who having caused him to sit 
down, asked him whether he would turn to the 
Mahometan religion? But he refusing, they press- 
ed him much, made great promises, and said that 
he had no need to fear what the christians might 
de unto him. Nevertheless he answered he could 
not turn unto them for all the world. But they 
continued to strive much with him, and would 


have him hold up one of his fingers, as a sign of 


owning them; and one bid him say, ** Christ is 


bad;’? but he answered, he knew him to be good, 
and he was his servant. ‘Then some growing an- 
gry, said if he would not turn to their religion, he 
would die. ‘lo which he replying that he would 
rather die than turn unto them; it was answered, 
he should then die. And so by their order, the 
executioner hauled him away to the place where 
it was expected that he should have been burned 
to death with camel’s dung. Here he was made 
to sit down upon the ground, and was as a sheep 
among wolves. Whilst he was thus sitting with 
a retired mind, the ‘Turks began to fall out among 
themselves, and whilst they were at odds, a grave 
ancient Turk, a man of note, came to him, and 
said whether he would turn from his religion or 
not, he should not die. ‘Then he was brought 
before the priests again, who asked him, ** Will 
you turn?”’ and he answering “* No,” they record- 
ed in a book, that he was no Roman Catholic, but 
of another religion; for though he denied to be 
such a Catholic, yet he had owned that he was a 
christian. 

The Turks coming now to be more sedate, the 
aforesaid ancient man ordered his servants to con- 
duet Robinson to his house, where he was friend- 
ly entertained, and soon perceived that the friars 
had thus plotted against him; for he went not into 
the mosque of his own accord; being led into it; 
but heaven preserved him. After having been 
four or five days in the house of the ancient Turk, 
there came a guard of horsemen, hired by the 
friars, to carry him to Gaza; for they had pre- 
informed the bashaw of that place against him; 
but Robinson being come thither, things 
other turn than ihey expected; for the 
ing by some Turks, made acquainted with the 
mischievous design of the friars, made them not 
only pay a considerable fine, but also commanded 
them to convey Robinson safely to Jerusalem.— 
Whilst he was at Gaza, he was visited by many 
‘Turks, Greeks and Armenians; the latter of which 
having heard he was a ebristian, and that he chose 
rather to die than to turn from his religion, became 
very loving, as were the ‘Turks; the Jews also 
showed themselves moderate towards him. Then 
according to the 


LOOK an- 


nN ihaw he- 


order of the 
bashaw, he was carried to Jerusalem, and there, 
by the appointment of the friars, brought into their 
convent, where at first they seemingly showed 


fore-mentioned 


love unto him, and one confessed, there was now 
an evident sign that he was a good christian, for 
he was come through persecution and sufferings; 
and those things which had been spoken in his 
Robinson 


and his brethren that had 


rejudice, were manifest to be untrue. 


' 
told the friar, it was he 


been the cause of his sufferings, and withstood his 
coming to Jerusalem. ‘To which the other re- 
turned, that the English friar had mis-informed 


them by his writing, which had caused them to 


do what they had done; and that therefore they 


ings, see- 


desired he would now pass by those tl 
ing he was come through in such a miraculous 
it was the Lord’s 


might 


manner; for, (continued the friar, 
work, thus to carry him through, and he 
praise God he was preserved. 

‘The next morning a friar came to him, and ask- 
ed if he would become an obedient child, and go 
to visit the holy places, according to their cus- 
tom: he answered, ** No.”’ Then the friar said, 
‘* Whereas others give great sums of money to 
see them, you shail see them for nothing.”’ But 
Robinson replied, ‘“*T shall not visit them in your 


manner, for in so doing I should sin against God.”’ 
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any Englishman that came thither, if he would 
conform unto them. But Robinson continued im- 
movable, and said he should not conform; and as 
for their honor, he did not matter it. ‘Then the 
friar became angry, and said they would make 
him an example to all Englishmen that came 
thither. ‘I'o which Robinson returned, ** 1 choose 
your dishonor rather than your honor.”’ ‘The friar 
seeing he could not prevail, went away in anger, 
and within a short time came again; and other 
friars being present, one asked him if he would 
visit their church, and the holy sepulchre, and 
Bethlehem, with the rest of the holy places, as 
other pilgrims did? But he told them, at present 
he had no business to visit them; and in their 
manner he should not visit them at all, viz. to 
worship them. ‘Then one said to him, “ llow 
can you be a servant of God, and will not go to 
visit the places where the holy men of God dwelt?” 
To which he returned, that they under pretence 
of dving service to God, in visiting the places 
where the holy men dwelt, did oppose that way, 
and resist that life, which the holy men of God 
lived and walked in. Then one of the friars said, 
‘* What do you preach unto us for?”” ‘To which 
he replied, that he would have them turn from 
those evil practices they lived in, else the wrath 
of the Almighty would be kindled against them. 
But they did not at all like such discourse, and 
therefore said, if he would not go and visit the 
aforesaid places, yet he must give twenty-five dol- 
lars, as was the manner of those that visited them; 
for, said they, the ‘Turks must be paid, whether 
he would visit them, or not; but if he would visit 
them, then they would pay itfof him. ‘To this 
he signified, that he could not submit to such un- 
reasonable terms. 

Then they brought him before a ‘Turk in au- 
thority in that place, who asked him divers ques- 
tions, to which he soberly gave answers; and they 
discoursing about the worship of the christians, 
the Turk asked also, what was the ground of his 
coming to Jerusalem. ‘To which he answered, 
that it was by the command of the Lord God of 
heaven and earth he came thither; and that the 


great and tender love of God was made manifest} 


in visiting them; his compassionate mercies being 
such, that he would gather them in this the day 
of his gathering. ‘This was the message which 
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This did not please the friar, yet he said they no doubt, remaining to this hour under the tyranny 
would honor him as much as ever they honored of Great Britain. 





There is your mistake, my friend. You take 
it for granted, without examination, that we could 
never have freed ourselves from 
tion, except by war. 
have attained 


sritish domina- 
Now, I say, that we should 
independence as effectually, as 
speedily, as honorably, and under very much 
more favorable circumstances, if we had not re- 
sorted to arms. 

Very well: now show me how it could have 
been done. 


Our fathers might have accomplished this ob- 


ject, great as it was, merely by taking the course 
which the society of Friends took to maintain 
their rights, and by which, though a small and 
despised body of men, they compelled the Eng- 


lish and American governments to recognize and 
protect those rights. 
three things. Ist. 


course 
A steady and quiet refusal to 
comply with unjust requisitions; 2d. 


} ° 
us 


Public de- 
clarations of their grievances, and demands for re- 
dress; and 3d. Patient endurance of whatever vio- 
lence was used to compel their submission. 

We have every reason to expect that steady 
perseverance in a course like this will ultimately 
succeed, wherever the cause is just. 
‘*moral might is always on 


Jecause 
the side of right;”’ 
and because governments are composed of men, 
and not of brutes. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that our fathers 
had acted in the manner Il have mentioned, and 
see what the various stag: 


been. 


s of the process would 
have In every part of the contest, they 
strictly adhere to the principles above stated.— 
y refrain from violence, constantly 
remonstrate against the oppressive acts, and per- 
severe in passivéresistance. When the taxed tea 


fT 


They carefully 


|is brought to their shores, they universally abstain 


from the use of it. It lies undemanded in the 
ware-houses, and thus the plan of taxation, as far 
as that article goes, is as completely defeated as it 
could have been by violence and robbery. When 
the stamped paper is taxed, they carry on their 
business without it. This involves great difficulty, 


y 
8) 


inconvenience, and embarrassment of business.— 
No matter! They are patriots, and willing to suf- 
fer for their country; and the evils thus endured 
are infinitely less than the calamities of war. If 


idirect taxes are laid upon them, they quietly, but 


Robinson believed he had from the Lord to de-| 
clare unto them, whether they would hear, or for-| 


bear. And afterwards he wrote, that having thus 
cleared his conscience, he found great peace with 
the Lord, and therefore he magnified his glorious 
name, who had gone along with him, and pre- 
served him in many trials. For the friars, who 
intended him mischief, were commanded by the 
Turks to carry him again safe and free of charges, 
to Ramla. Here I leave him, because I do not 
find how he came home; but that he returned 


thither in safety appears to me from the relation 
he afterwards published of his travels. 


—— 2. ee + 
From the Living Age. 
EVILS OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 

WHAT, ALL war wrong? 

Yes, says the Peace man. 

Then the war which gained American Tnde- 
pendence, our glorious Revolutionary war, was 
wrong! 

It w: 

Then, sir, tell me this, if you can. Where 
would our great, prosperous, and happy country 
have been at this moment, but for that war? 

L will tell you. 


Ss. 


perous, more moral, and happier than it now is. 


You cannot surely believe such an absurdity./and calmly avow and defend their revolutionary | 
Wonderfully prosperous and happy we should be, | measures. 


irejoice that itis so sli 


or 


{It would have been more pros-|struction of thousands 


universally, refuse payment. 


Their property is 
seized and sold to raise the t 


ax. ‘They patiently 
submit to this evil, for their country’s sake, and 
t in comparison with war, 
and abuse of every kind, 
are added to enforce the oppressive acts of parlia- 
nent. 


rt 


Imprisonment, insult, 


Sull no violence is used, either for defence 
retaliation; but petitions, remonstrances, dele- 
ied as the oceasions for them 
When all these measures are found to fail 


i 1, ’ } 
gations are muluipiied 


recur. 
of suecess. they unite in solemn assembly to make 


to the world a dec! 


iration of their wrongs, and 


pronounce their formal separation from, and in- 
lependence of the British nation. ‘This move- 
ment excites new and more violent demonstrations 


| 


art ol the mn 


British functionaries 


. , 
signers of the Declaration of Inde pendence, 


of hostility on the | 
The 


and the officers of the new government, are seized 
und sent to England to take their trial for high 
treason. No opposition is made, no defence at- 


tempted by the patriot leaders. 


’ They are ready 
to lay down their lives 


in support of the liberty 
of their country, and they rejoice to meet the dan- 
ger in this form, in which they can explain and 
defend their principles, rather than to submit their 
cause to the decision of | 


field, where 1 own fall would involve the de- 
if their countrymen. They 


are tried by the constituted authorities of England, 


i1e1T 
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consisted of 


ute force on the battle- 


They are found guilty, sentenced tojtimate, and allow that one thousand persons have 






death, and (for we will suppose the worst) actual- 
ly executed as traitors. Put their defence, their 
bold and clear explanation of the principles of 
liberty, their new views of the relative rights and 
duties of a government and its subjects, are in the 
mean time eagerly read and pondered by all the 
British nation. And while this good seed is tak- 
ing root in the hearts of the people, the source of 
power, let us return to the United States, and see 
what the revolutionists, thus suddenly deprived 
of their leaders, are doing. 

As soon as that noble band of pioneers is taken 
from them, they choose others to administer the 
affairs of the new nation. 


These, too, are seized 
as rebels. 


They immediately elect more. What 
shall the colonial officers do against such perti- 
nacious, yet unresisting opponents? The whole 
population avow their determination to be free.— 
‘The whole population offer themselves for punish- 
ment. ‘The prisons are filled to overflowing with 
rebels; yet they have accomplished nothing, for 
every man they meet is arebel. What is to be 
done? Shall they send for an army? ‘That is 
needless, for their present force is unresisted.— 
But suppose an army comes. ‘They ean do 
nothing but take prisoners and destroy property, 
and perhaps execute a few persons; for I take it 
for granted that they would not attempt to put to 
death the great mass of the population. All that 
they do to enforce obedience renders them more 
odious to the people, and nothing is effected to- 
wards destroying the principles of liberty. In- 
telligence arrives of the death of their leaders in 
England. ‘This adds fuel to the fire. ‘Their de- 
termination, before strong, is now irrevocable.— 
On the other hand, the news of their measures, 
their pertinacity, and their non-resistance, is con- 
stantly going to the people of England, a people 
already moved to sympathy by the constancy and 
heroism of the patriot leaders, and already half 
persuaded by the arguments of those leaders that 
their cause is just. Can it be imagined, is it con- 
sistent with the attributes of human nature to sup- 
pose, that such a persevering and undaunted de- 
fence of principles so just would fail of working 
conviction in the hearts of a people like the Eng- 
lish? Even were it possible for parliament to 
persevere in the attempt to subjugate such oppo- 
nents by force, the whole English people, the 
whole civilized world, indeed, would ery out 
shame upon them, and force them to abandon the 
design, and finally to recognize the independence 
of the Americans. 

It follows as a necessary inference from the 
principles before alluded to, namely, that moral 
might is always on the side of justice, and that 
governors and legislators are never destitute of the 
feelings and sympathies of men, that firm perse- 
verance in such a course as | have described must 
have resulted in the acknowledgment of American 
Independence; and probably that result would 
have occurred in much less time than was oecu- 
pied by the revolutionary war. ‘This will be made 
perfectly clear by looking, for a moment, at the 
reason why Great Britain at last gave up the con- 


test. Did we conquer that mighty nation? Not 
it all! Still less did they conquer us! Why, 
then, did not the war continue! Simply and 


solely because Great Britain was tired of fighting! 
absolutely wearied out by contention and its ne- 
cessary consequences! Would nota similar per- 
tinacity in time produce the same effect without 
the use of physical force? 
tainly in this way | 
dence. 

We will now suppose this object effected. Let 
us see what evils the pacific course has produced, 


I say, we should cer- 
lave attained our Indepen- 


in comparison with the evils actually resulting 
from the revolutionary war. 


Ist. Loss of Life. We will make a liberal es- 
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heen executed as traitors, after deliberate trial and gard which we naturally feel for the sacredness to the end. And however much our admiration 
sentence; and that ten thousand (men, women and of private property. ‘he absolute and uncondi- may be excited by a knowledge of the elaborate 
children) have been slain, unresisting, by the ex- tional obedience demanded by military superiors, and harmonious mechanism of an animal body, 
asperated British soldiers. | pon this enormous- takes away the sense of individual re sponsibility W hen we come to investigate that continued series 


ly exaggerated supposition we have eleven thou- to God. In short, war is permitted to suspend of ev r-progressive change, which is going on in 


i 


sand lives lost. But it is computed that a hundred all the rules of morality. the organic laboratory of every living being, our 
thousand Americans perished during the eight) The loss of $ 400,000,000, and even the de- ideas of the infinite wisdom which conceived and 
vears of the revolutionary war. We have, then, struction of 100,000 lives, appear but trifling controls them all must be elevated in still higher 
a direct saving of eighty-nine thousand lives of|evils, in comparison with the enormous deprava- admiration of the great centre and source of life; 
American citizens by pacific measures. ‘This tion of moral habits and religious principles and it is then, too, that we can recognize with a 
slone should decide the question in favor of peace. which the revolutionary war has produced in this more perfect vision the complete adaptation In 
But we have other considerations. nation, every living structure, of means for promoting its 
2d. Expense direct and indirect. Commerce, The considerations above mentioned entirely own et joyment, and fulfilling the great design of 
trade, and manufactures have been to a great ex-|S@tisly me not only that we should have gained its Creator. 
tent suspended, and a large amount of property °UF independence, but a we should have been Change is necessary: it is a distinguishing char- 
has been wantonly destroyed by the devastations 'O°F€ prosperous, better and happier than we now acteristic in every thing possessing life; and in the 
of the enemy. But all this would have happened are, had there been no revolution ry war. materials with which an animal body ts to be sup- 


t 


to a still greater extent in war; and the non-resist-- ‘50 much for posiétve results of the non-resist-| plied must be those elements which, while they 
ing policy has saved us the enormous expense of ance plan. It may now be well to look at the are endowed with vitality, also possess the pro- 
supporting an army and navy, and of building and S¥°ject In another aspect, an 1 see what results perty of being modified to suit the various changes 


‘ j 1 i ' , . 
7 : - wm . lac ¥6 1 ancestore. + | . ~wmene } ‘ancitin 1e her 
equipping fortifications. Ihe direct expense of would not have taken place, had our ancestors w 1 may occur In the condition of the being of 





the revolutionary war to our country is estimated, 0€€" magnanimous enough, honorable enough, which they each form a part. 
by Pitkin, at $ 135,000,000. The same author christian enough, to reluse to hight w ith Great They must bec ip ible of displ rcements and ai- 
has stated the direct expense of our military ope- Britain. mee itions, varying according to the different stages 
rations since that war, to be more than $300,000,-, _ Having gained their independence in the mode of development, and to the different circumstances 
: - \ hig 'e , ‘ aniiien Ohi ‘ ' ; ; 
000. All this at least, $435,000,000, we should ove mentioned, most assuredly they would not which may present themselves in the history of 

ee tik . f e : } i 3 , os : ' : 

have saved by the pacific policy. have continued to hol& their fellow-creatures in the living organism. While it is true that there 
ry . . . 2 ‘ very, es ore camnier » » ennai . — 
3d. The interests of morality and religion.— oe is great complexity in the construction of thes¢ 


; Upon this point we cannot be mistaken. Men arrangements, and that they are capable of a com- 


If a whole people have such a sense of their duty ids sl Aaetal: Sess Accel ea ci en te ee Ba a de sass giktasaibh; eaaiaiainitin td 
to God as to refuse to protect themselves by means he vette oad ab stain em the iad of ae “h Pg noe ae 7 a ~ a ; , re a + ee 
which he has forbidden, they will not be likely to — © : — ' es chemist, the glorious truth is still pre-eminent that 
neglect either to recognize his hand, or implore 
his protection, throughout the struggle. The 
Sabbath* has been strictly observed, and the sup- 
plications of the nation have arisen more ardently 
than ever to Him who holds the hearts of kings 
in his hand. ‘The mass of the people, having 


their minds intently fixed on the great struggle 1 \ vat s 
; : ha aa ae i aad , handcuffs, and branding-irons. ‘They would not by the action of any property existir 
between liberty and oppression, and anxiously i atts tacniat: ensiicahern Shia in Netetee times old| For wi : 7 

: . ‘ lave kept back the hire ol the laborer; they would For when we ; 
watching the contest of faith, love, patience and : ae 


hope, against carnal weapons, have been strongly 
withheld both from trifling amusements and vici- 
ous indulgences. At the close of the struggle, 
therefore, the interests of religion and morality 


enemies, could not have deliberately pursued a the refined operations of the vital foree are alone 
mer fellow-sufferers. Men who had so strongly, We mean not, when we speak of the refined 
demonstrated their belief in the doctrine, that the operations of the vital force, that because a me- 
whole human race are alike entitled to life, liberty, chanism may be composed of organic and living 
and the pursuit of happiness, could not have sys-| matter, it can possess the power of its own or- 


system of oppression and fraud against their for-) adequate to their re-union and proper adjustment. 
{ 


tematically manufactured and used whips, chains, ganization, or that its creation can be produced 


1g In itself.— 
ittempt to inquire into the hidden 
not have taken away the key of knowledge; they laws of the vital principle, and to explain all its 


would neither have denied the theory nor shrunk! phenomena, we enter upon a vain task. This 


from the practice of immediate emancipation.— knowledge is reserved to the Supreme Eternal 


‘They would certainly have been, in truth as well| Mind; for to it belonged, originally, the ideal pre- 


Sa , as in pretence, a free people. xistence of the universe, and to it belongs 
are more flourishing than at its commencement. A TI : i ¥ have led to d ! ’ oe ngs — 
' gain. 1ey would not have proceeded to de-| the power to re-produce an ntain every th 
But, on the other hand, look at the long train), “? J : . — Pewee Se ce and maintain every thing 


‘ ; . : fraud, corrupt, and exterminate the original in-|that comes within the conception of its intelli- 

of moral evils which crowd in the track of our, *,..’ ao 7“ : : of i ae 
eas ' habitants of this country. ‘hey would neither|/gence. Every living being is made up of a set 

revolutionary war. Jntemperance, which has now, , : ae oes ’ 5 5 i 

, aa ea alae : have deprived the Indians of their lands, nor sup-| of organs, each organ being an instrument for the 

become so extensively the disgrace of our land, 


an th 
, ind ine 


plied them with liquid fire, nor broken their faith,| purpose of fulfilling a specific function 


unquestionably had its origin in the daily rations : ; 3 ! Fe 7 

: . . . plighted in solemn treaties, nor expended the reve-| functions all contributing to the one great object 
of spirit served to the revolutionary army and ' vate sae , 
navy. Sabhath-breakinge was abhorred by the de- nues of the country In making war upon them.— of s pporting | Che different functions which 


' : ‘ s How much treasure, how much blood, how many are subservient to this important office, viz: nutri 
» pious pilgrims, until war, which ; : 


scendants of the : ; ‘ p , ; . 
} : ae ee | } precious ilves, how many immorta! souls, might fion, may pro vy be noticed at some future time 
knows no Sabbath, broke over the appropriate : 7 2 > : 

ee \ ee : : they have saved! In animals or vegetables of the same species, 
employments of that day, and the reverence due ; , i 


to it Licentiot . a ali Lastly. ‘They would not have admitted the’ all the organs of the same class are an exact re- 
to it. acentiousness, the proverbial inmate of : / 


evan ; ind_ profane i aie wail system of violence and retaliation as a constituent presentation of each other; and while in animals of 
very Camp, ant yrojaneness, a ce aimos ni-' * . . 7 . . 
y aa iain. a Id fearful! . , part of their own government. Having forgiven Terent species, the same organs may perform 
ersa amore: naiers } e ariuiiyv nerease . ‘ . . 
ersai an go ( lers, \ eariiiy inere eu their foreign { : they w ld have pursued th law fenae +} > diffe , Ponetriect ind 
‘id aid Bad | lt ; ; reir reign toes, t woul av pursued th Similar tunctl Ss, y aqinker in co IctiOnN ane 
Since their toleration In the revolutionary army \ : saa 4 ' a) s : a \ . incall . 
1" ; ot a - like christian course towards every domestic ene- form. This is ise only in their finished state, 
and navy. ‘Then the whole spirit and practice —s ; , ¢ 
f war rout lieht 1 of the val { my. Having con ju red by suffering in t great tor they have no § irate existence in their origi- 
ol War produce a slight estimation o ne vaiue o ¢ 2 : : - : : . ery ' 
human lif Habits of ler destroy that re-\“O™C* between nations, they would have trusted) nal, chaotic cor 1. Take, for example, an egg 
human inte. ibits Of plunder destroy tha e- ' : - \ ' ' ; %s 
: ? to the same means for overcoming all minor evils. We know what contains, and we know what 
ry’ _ Li ah 1 ‘ | > op cf ¢ . ! ! ' 
* The t 1 Sabbath, pe » the first day of the So far from depending on the gallows, t priso : is nee y to develop its contents into 
u k. is an evident misno lew?) ww. to wl } ; rat 
’ » The Jewish law, Neh the stocks, the whipptng-post, for peace and quiet- a living being; t artist constructs out of that 
this in } $ in ) Which it Is su ' : 5 7 : ' 1} 
sand tes a is 0 av. hed to the Bess, they would utterly have rejected all mass of u er, the blood, muscle, nerve, 
seventh. not to the first » of t k. To the appro.| barbarous instruments, and substituted for them , brain, fe , aud the whole machinery of 
priation of lay out of seven, a y of rest, we do not love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- an active ex e? We place the egg unde: 
ject; but | . Hal any portion of time thus set apart) ness, faith, hope, patience, meekness. And, ot i" st s designed for the development 
r tl itward | mar f tion Is int Ily hi . 
: ' ree thus, they would have found the word of God ne « re, Atmospheric air, and a tem 
' y than a q l { I vii » we . . . = ' 1. 
cann . ' ons I ‘ we regret to say. a) Ure reilance; the whole armor ol G xd a sale | { ture of 100° Far., are the only agents nect 
grow ' } tition on t r t wi 1 bodes no dto tecuon,. sary. ** And e end of some twenty days, 
the « l rel [ ( n Sabbath, of h «seer ys an ent! lie Writer upon the subject, 
} Jew n it f type, has a much For F * Weekly Int eencer. nv | k { 1 the inside pecks a hole in the 
tion than i ' it ’ ned t f r ’ : lite} } 
, ed. Ite PHYSIOLOGY shell; a litth | with its clear eye peers curt 
lot { vind, tort ly. Ihe puritans : . a 4 ; 7. * y : 
New England, the d ndants of the pious pilgrims, to In my last communication, giving the result of ly tonas ge world; with a few efiorts there 
] ; | ' ’ nr y ] wir y » tes > 
whor | 2m eint { tv ‘ lv ex t an experiment on the heart ol 1 tree frog, the s disencag nb ois | ison a ving Creature 
in their res ttor the Sabbath, as it is called; but a more reader's attention was directed to the great tru! tive in limbs, running in every direction, utter 
slated W 1 4) which physiology teaches, that in all the works ing its teebi Y, recognizing and obeying its 
exis y marvel that futur reneratior s ! . " © ' 
%k upon them with so much esteem and veneration, ot nature ts e! envy Gisplayed the profound in-;mothers Vv » plcaing up iw li : Ara 


thy exemplars of christian morals.—Eb. Iwret tention of the Supreme Being in adapting means| sessing sen Lilly, endowed with a will, hav 
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150 FRIEN 
all the attributes of a living being, adapted to the 
part it is intended to perform in the small corner 
it is destined to occupy in this wide creation.””— 
Surely the construction of all this requires a Su- 
preme Intelligence. ‘The eye 
some twenty pieces, all admirab ly adapted to each 
other, while each is complete in itself, and each 
intended for a special object; yet when united 
forming a most complete optical instrument, cal- 
culated to receive the clearest impressions, and to 
regulate its own actions to the degree of light fur- 
nished And yet this complicated instrument 
is formed within the shell by an unseen hand, and 
out of the yellow and white 
In conclusion, let the idea be enforced, that the 
creative power is not inherent in the organ to pro- 
duce itself, but that its uncombined constituents, 
receiving the stimulus of that all-pervading prin- 
ciple, became moulded into its proper form, until 
man himself becomes an organ, an instrument 





of an egg. 


‘oO 
proclaim the existence of this ever-present prin- 
ciple. 


*“ Man is an organ, to whose every action 

Heaven gives a breath, (a breath without co-action,) 
Without which blast we cannot act at all; 

Without which breath the universe must fall 

To the first nothing it was made secing 

In him we we live, 


of; 


move, we have our being.” 


J.P. 
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NOTES OF 


(Continued from p 


FOREIGN TRAVELS. 
uge 172.) 
Walta, 2d mo. 1st, 1845. 
Therm. from 58° to 64°—nearly clear—wind, 
gentle breeze from S. W. ; 
This 


Valetta, 


morning we made an excursion to St. 
Paul's bay, the scene of the shipwreck of the 
apostle Paul. We did not take the direct road to 
the spot, but went first to Citta Vecchia, near the 
centre of the island, and then seven or eight miles 
across to the N. W. side, where the bay is situat- 
ed. At Citta Vecchia we stopped half an hour, 
whilst some of our party who had not been there 
before visited the cave and the catacombs. 

As before, when theré, we were both annoyed 
and amused by troops of beggars—girls and boys— 
women and men—who were incessant in their ap- 
plic ations for charity. ‘They all had some * tale 
woe’’ to relate, but the children seemed unani- 
mously to have adopted one story which, by ex- 
perience, they had probably found the most ef-|' 
fective they could devise. It was ** Carita Senor,* 
no fad ler, no mudder!”” * Carita Senor, no fad- 
der, no mudder!’”’ This was uttered in the most 
supplicating tones the littie urchins could com- 
mand, and when they added to it the additional 
complaint of ** very hungry,” I thought it em- 
braced about as much to excite sympathy as could 
very well be expressed in the same aumber 
words. From the avidity with which they ate 
whatever food was offered them, we could not 
doubt their being hungry, but as to their being 
all orphans we did wage believe a word of it. The 
venders of old coins, fossils, &c. also exhibited < 
good deal of address in their efforts to dispose a 
their ‘* reliques,’ they called They 
would gather around us in a crowd, each display- 
ing his own in his open hand or on a piece of dirty 


ts 
ss 


oO} 


ol 


them 


as 


paper, and peng them as being so 
tiques,”” fresh from the catacombs, 8 
or St. Paul’s bay. 
of them the price of 


al- 


iCS 


. Paul’s cave, 
When we ad one 
his lot, he would either en- 
deavour to throw himself on our generosity by an- 
swering ‘* what you or else name a sum 
many times as large as it was really worth. We 
would then tell him to go away—that we did not 
wish to purchase of him. What would we give? 
he would then inguire. On hearing the sum we 


“ L 
asn 


' *9 
please, 


* Charity, 








alone consists of 


‘the field, 


DS’ 


would name, he would show great surprise, and 
turn away in a contemptuous manner as if he 
would have nothing more to do with such mean 
customers. ‘The same conversation with the same 
result would take place with several others, until 
at length some one among them despairing of im- 
posing on us would make an offer that we were 
willing to accept. After a time, our first bargainer 
would return and ask if we were quite decided in 
not wishing to purchase of him? ‘* How much?” 
we would inquire again. He would then name a 
sum somewhat less than the first asked. This we 
would likewise reject, and again he would turn 
indignantly away. ‘This operation he would re- 
peat three or four times, the price rapidly dimin- 
ishing on each occasion, until it would at length 
get so near our offer that we could no longer make 
the difference an excuse for not purchasing. 

‘The road from Citta Vecchia to St. Paul’s bay 
is much of the way over naked rocks, and so steep 





and otherwise uneyen as to be in many places dan- T 


gerous. Our Maltese coachman, too, was rather 
and moreover both awkward and cowardly, 
so that our ride was not altogether the most plea- 
sant. We were interested however in observing, 
as we passed along, a number of the agricultural 
operations of the islandy among which, that of 
ploughing, struck us as illustrating the simple and 
primitive character of the people more perfectly 
than any other. ‘The plough consisted merely of 
a branch of a tree, four or five inehes in diameter, 
one end of which was sharpened and shod with 
iron, to run horizontally in the ground and loosen 
the soil, whilst the beam, by which it was drawn, 
was either another natural branch forking off at a 
convenient angle, or one artificially attached. The 
handle, by which it was maintained in an upright 
position, consisted of a straight stick driven at 
right angles into the first, and the ploughman, in- 
stead of ‘‘ following the plough,”’ walked by the 
side of it. ‘The team consisted, in some instances, 
of fwo cows yoked, and in others of a cow and a 
mule, 


surly, 


In some of the fields were a number of persons 


‘employed in manuring the land, in a manner that 


likewise conflicted somewhat with my Pennsylva- 
nia ideas of farming. ‘The manure, which had 
been deposited in a large heap in one corner of 
was being carried out in baskets and 
emptied a basketfull in a place, where a number 
of men were engaged in breaking up the soil with 
hoes. Here, without being spread, it was cover- 
ed w ‘ith earth, so that the fic ld : after being manur- 
ed presented the appearance of a sweet potatoe 
field—covered with hillocks. The labor of carry- 
ing the manure we observed was generally per- 
formed by women. 
ber of women 
grain was sown broadcast 


We noticed likewise a num- 
engaged in hoeing wheat. ‘The 
as with us, and was six 
or eight inches high; but they nevertheless con- 
trived to loosen the earth among it by the aid of 
narrow hoes 

On arriving at St. found it to 
consist of a fine sheet of water, run- 
, ning about three miles up into the land, half a mile 
wide at the mouth, and growing narrower toward 
the head. It is a well sheltered harbor, except in 
the direction of N. E., and it was by a wind from 
that quarter that the apostle was wrecked. The 
shore is very steep and rocky, ) with only an ocea- 
sional small spot of gravelly beach. A number of 
chapels, or grottoes, with images, crosses, &c., are 
fixed at different points around it. The largest 
chapel is built on the spot where it is said the fire 
was kindled from which the viper ran out and 
= Paul’s hand. ‘The only trees that 
near, are about half a dozen sinall 
evergreen locusts, — sull fewer figs; and from 
the appearance of the country around there have 
never in times past hie en many more than at pre- 
sent, so that one can scarcely help wondering 


Paul's bay, 
transparent 


we 


fastened on”’ 
are growing 
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where the apostle could have found his ** bundle 
of sticks.”’ 

We had been told that there were some good 
shells to be found here, but those we gathered 
were all small, though not destitute of beauty. 

On our return to Valetta, as we drove into 
Strada San Paulo, where our hotel is situated, we 
encountered a dense crowd, drawn together to 
witness a singular ceremony performed by a num- 
ber of young men, who were dressed in white 
frocks, red jackets covered with tinsel, red stock- 
ings and yellow slippers, and wearing on their 
heads high crowns of artificial flowers. ‘They 
were attended by three men carrying high poles, 
around which were wound flags, and on the sum- 
mit of which were bunches of orange branches or 
other evergreens. ‘These men planted their poles 
in a triangle, and thus formed a circle in the crowd, 
within which the performers exhibited. They had 
each a wooden sword painted with divers colors, 
hey commenced with a dance, changing places 
continually and rapidly, and running round the 
ring and striking their swords. ‘his they con- 
tinued with various changes for about a quarter of 
an hour, a band of music accompanying them 
during the time. Before they finished, a little 
girl, about three years of age, dressed in white 
and red, and yellow and gold, and decorated with 
a profusion of flowers, was led into the house op- 
posite which they were performing, where shie 
was presented with a small sum of money. Or 
her return the dancers formed, with their swords, 
a support for her to stand on,—to this she was 
elevated, and then raised up and let down several 
times, all the while waving a small dagger which 
she carried in one hand, and kissing the other to 
the people of the house from whom she had re- 
ceived the present. After this, another short dance 
was performed, in the course of which the dancers, 
three several times, formed a line facing the house 
and made low bows, their swords keeping time 
with the motion of their bodies. ‘This finished, 
they moved on, amid the shouts of the bo#s, tu 
another house where the same farce was enacted. 

This is said to be a continuation of an ancient 
heathen game; it is called the ** Parata,”’ and * is 
performed on the Saturday preceding the feast of 
the carnival,” which commences to-morrow and 
continues three days. A French writer ranks it 
with a “fa popular feast ve ry ancient in Thessaly, 
the Salzea of the Babylonians, the Chroma of the 
Athenians, and the Saturnalia of Rome, which 
many of the early christians continued, notwith- 
standing the efforts which were made by the 
church to abolish them. i et 
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From the C hris tian Register 
THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN 
No sickness there, 
No weary wasting of the frame away; 
No fearful shrinking from the midnight air— 


No dread of summer’s bright and fervid ray! 


No hidden orief, 
No wild and cheerless vision of despair; 
No vain petition for a swift relief— 


No tearful eyes, no broken hearts are there 


has no home 
Within the realm of 


Care 
ceaseless prayer and song 
Its billows break away and melt in foam 


Far from the mansions of the spirit throng! 


The storm’s bla 


Is never spread athwart celestial skies! 


ck wing 


Its wailings blend not with the voice of spring, 


As some too tender floweret fades and dies! 


No night distils 
Its chilling dews upon the tender frame; 
No moon is needed there! 


The light which fills 


That land of glory, from its maker came! 
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No parted friends 
O’er mournful recollections have to weep! 
No bed of death enduring love attends 


' ‘ . 
To watch the coming of a pulseless sleep! 


No blasted flower 
Or withered bud, celestial gardens know! 
No scorching blast, or fierce descending shower 


Scatters destruction like a ruthless foe! 


No battle word 
Startles the sacred host with fear and dread! 
The song of peace creation’s morning heard, 


Is sung wherever angel minstrels tread! 


Let us depart, 
If home like this await the weary soul! 
' 


Look up, thou stricken oi 


Thy wounded heart 


Shall bleed no more at sorrow’s stern control. 


With faith our guide, 
White robed and innocent to lead the way, 
Why fear to plunge in Jordan's rolling tide, 


And find the ocean of eternal day? 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 6, 1845. 


We ventured on a former occasion to refer to 


the necessity which exists of a modern history of 
our Society, illustrative of its religious testimonies 
and embracing a clear and condensed view of re- 
cent events that have transpired within its limits, 
and which have not yet become matter of public 
record. ‘That such a publication is much wanted, 
and has long been felt as a desideratum, will be 
generally acknowledged. It is true, as we ob- 
served in our former remarks on this subject, that 
we have already extant some valuable histories of 
our Society; but these relate chiefly to its early 
annals, and are principally occupied with the de- 
tails of suffering which the primitive advocates of 
Quakerism were called to endure. All this, in- 
structive and entertaining as it undoubtedly is, 
and too little consulted, as we fear, by our mem- 
bers, young and old, does by no means preclude 
the demand for a work exhibiting in a brief and 
perspicuous manner, and as free from technical 
phraseology as the nature of the case will admit, 
the peculiar views and testimonies of our Society. 
Clarkson’s Portraiture of Quakerism may be sup- 
posed to answer this description; and considering 
that the author was not a member of our Society, 
nor thoroughly convinced of its principles, and 
had consequently to depend on the statements of 
others, it must be admitted that he has acquitted 
himself with considerable ability. But besides 
the period of time that has since elapsed, in which 
events of no ordinary character have taken place 
in our Society, and which require the exercise of 
amore modern pen, the work of Clarkson is too 
diffuse and somewhat languid. ‘That of which 
the writer himself is not fully convinced, he can- 
not represent to others in that vivid and forcible 
style which, while it carries with it evidence of 
the sincerity of the author, finds its way almost 
irresistibly to the hearts of his readers. Clark- 
son, in his laudable and successful efforts to pro- 
cure the abolition. . .w.e Slave Trade, had become 
associated with many influential members of our 


Society, and from his intercourse with these, he 


derived those impressions concerning the body 
which, after he had enlarged them by the perusal 
of our best writers, he communicated to the pub- 
lic. But there is reason to believe that at this 
period, the Society of Friends in England had 
become deteriorated in character; the factitious 
influence of wealth had begun to be felt; the zeal 
and simplicity of former times had been on the 
wane; the process of amalgamation with the spirit 
and maxims of the world had long been going on; 
and while here and there appeared individual in- 
stances of faithfulness worthy of its best days, the 
Society on the whole had greatly declined from 
that pure standard of christian morals which, at 
an early stage of its history, it had held up to the 
world. It must be evident that a stranger to its 
principles, deriving his impressions under these 
circumstances, and influenced by a strong partial- 
ity for Friends, many of whom had been zealous 
and efficient coadjutors with him in the work of 
abolition, could hardly be supposed to be so far 
proof against recent prepossession as to discrimi- 
nate with accuracy between the then existing, and 
the past state of the Society. Hence the work 
of Clarkson exhibits Quakerism, rather as it had 
been, or should be, than as he really found it in 
his day; and we think that subsequent events in 
our Society will fully bear us out in this observa- 
tion. 

But our present object is not to dictate to, nor 
to anticipate the action of the future historian; but 
merely to throw out a few hints as to the nature 
and design of such a publication as we have in 
view; neither do we aim to extol the usefulness 
of books of this character beyond due bounds.— 
True religion we know has its origin and seat in 
the heart; if rightly understood and felt, it is in 
that quarter it must be sought for and studied; and 
no outward description, however accurate, can 
convey an equal impression with that which is 
acquired by actual contact with the power of re- 
ligion operating immediately on the mind. Siill, 
we are creatures of physical as well as of mental 
organization; and we have need sometimes that 
our understanding should be addressed through 
the medium of the senses, as well as by direct 
and spiritual means. Hence the benefit which 
is often derived from a consideration of past 
events when faithfully and judiciously delineated. 
Principles of important bearing discussed with 
moderation and under a just and experimental 
sense of their value, may in this manner, find their 
way to the heart of the reader, and not take up 
their abode, as is too often the case, in the head. 
The reasonableness of our testimonies, and their 
adaptation to the nature and present condition of 
man, should be clearly and strongly pointed out, 
and should constitute a prominent feature in the 
domestic education of our children. A religion 
which is not accordant with reason, or which does 
violence to the natural dictates of the understand- 
ing may exercise a superstitious and tyrannical 
sway over the wind, but it can have little meliorat- 
ing influence on the heart. The duties of religion 
are too often propounded as arbitrary truths, to be 
received without any appeal to the understanding, 
and to be performed by a kind of mechanical effort, 


or routine of action in which the feelings have 
scarcely any part. Hlere then is a new and wide 
field for the modern historian of our Society to 
explore; for there is no truth of which we are 
more fully convinced than that the religious testi- 
monies which we maintain in the face of the 
world, are sanctioned not only by the force of Di- 
vine evidence on the mind, but by the dictates of 
sound reason, It will be conceded that on both 
these grounds, but more especially on the lat- 
ter, that of rational persuasion, many of our pecu- 
liar tenets have silently made their way in the 
world; but much still remains to be done. The 
fundamental cause or ground of redemption is 
greatly misunderstood; the schemes of theologians 
and school-men, whose knowledge of the subject 
is chiefly if not wholly speculative, and derived 
from tradition and outward record, have supersed- 
ed the simple means which experience has shown 
are alone adapted to the condition of man, and 
which are agreeable to scripture testimony and 
right reason. On this point especially, the modern 
delineator of Quakerism should not be wanting; 
for if there be any branch of doctrine in relation 
to which more vague and contradictory views are 
entertained, we are at a loss to discover it. Per- 
haps the kindred sentiments which are held in re- 
lation to what is called the Trinity are no less ir- 
rational and fallacious; but we have probably al- 
ready extended our remarks beyond their proper 
limits. 


- aoe 

Friends’ Central School was organized on second- 
day morning, Ist inst. More than 60 pupils of 
each sex have been admitted, and it is probable 
this number will be increased in the course of a 
few days. We rejoice to find that Friends in this 
city have so generally availed themselves of the 
advantages of this institution, and we believe its 
usefulness will be extensively felt, not only here, 
but throughout our Yearly Meeting. 

2ees 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


Advance ment of the Cherokeea.—We copy the following 
e of the 17th ult. 

Agricultural Meeting —We are requested to give notice 
that a public meeting will be held at Tahlequah on Satur- 
day, the 16th of August, for the 1 urpose of formir ga “Na 
tional Agricultural Society.” ‘The friends of Agriculture 
throughout the Nation are respectfully requested to attend. 

Premiums.—We have been requested to offer the follow- 


ing premiums, to wit: A silver cup worth $10 for the best 


from the Cherokee Advocat 


specimen of homespun cloth; the piece to contain at least 
ten yards. A silver cup worth $5 for the best coverlet. $2 
for the best cradle coverlet. A cup worth &5 for the best 


beaded belt. A « up worth 3. for the best pair of socks» The 


whole to be made by Che: es, and to be ready for exhibi- 


tion at Tahlequah, Saturday, 16th of August, on which day 
the awards will be made by a committee of three ladies ap- 
pointed for the purpose. The specimens can be left at this 
flice. In addition to the premiums offered, we are also au 


thorized to say that a liberal price will be paid for the abovs 
articies, 


Floods.—By late English papers per recent arrivals, we 
learn that torrents of rain and destructive floods have o« 
curred in England, Scotland and Ireland, which have beet 
attended with great da , particularly in Ireland, where 
a large number of bridges have been swept away, and many 
persons killed by lightning —U. S. Gaz. : 


Causing the Dumb to Speak. —The Lexington Observer 
states that Jacob F. Tor 
twenty-five years, has 


nter, born deaf and dumb, aged 
en taught to articulate by his in 
structor, Robert T. Anderson. ‘The editor was incredulous, 
when he heard this statement, but Jacob called on him, bade 
him “ good morning,” made himself distinctly understood in 
conversation, and read a chapter in the Bible with ease and 
clearness. 
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AN EXTRACT FROM THE 
GERMANY’S PRAYER 
O Thou Eternal, Incomprehensible Being, who 
art the Fountain of Mercy, and Source of Love! 
Thy sun lfghts equally the christian and the 
atheist. Thy showers nourish equally the fields 
of the believers and infidels; the seed of virtue is 
found even in the heart of the impious and the 
heretic; from this I learn, therefore, that diversity 
of opinions does not prevent thee 
bountiful father to all mankind 


ie 


EMPEROR 
LOOK, 


OF 


from being a 
Shall LT then, thy 
gent? SI 


mit my subjects to adore thee 
they please 4 


feeble creature, be less indu! yall | not per- 
in whatever manner 
Shall I persecute those who differ 
from me in point of thinking? Shall I 

religion with the point of 
whose mighty power and 


spread my 
> O thou, 
ineffable love imbower 


mv sword 


the universe, grant that such erroneous principles 
may never harbor in my breast. I will try to be 
like thee as far as human efforts can approach infi- 
nite perfection. I will be 
men, whose sentiments « 


s indulgent as thou to all 
Ter from mine; and all 
unnatural compulsion In pe int of conscience, shall 
Where 


is the religion that does not instruct us to love vir- 
tue, and to detest vice? 


be banished forever from my kingdom. 


Let all religions therefore 
be tolerated; let all mankind pay their worship to 
thee, thou Eternal Being, in the manner they 
think best. Does an error in judgment deserve 
expulsion from society? And is force the proper 
way to win the heart, or bring the swerving mind 
to a true sense of religion? Let the shameful 
chains of religious tyranny be parted asunder, and 
the sweet bonds of fraternal 


amity unite all my 
subjects forever. 


Iam sensible that many diffi- 
culties will occur in this bold attempt, and that 
most of them will be thrown in my way by those 
very persons who style themselves thy ministers; 
but may thy Almighty Power never forsake me. 
O Thou Eternal, Incomprehensible Being, fortify 
my holy resolution with thy love, that I may sur- 
mount every obstacle, and let that law of our Di- 
vine Master which inculeates charity and patience, 
be always impressed upon my heart. Amen. 


-s2eer 


The writer of the following letter was a resident 


at the court of Prussia, and had received deep 


and serious impressions in the course of a religious 
interview with the Friends to whom his commu- 


nication is addressed. It is evidently written with 


an 
Ali 


strong affection, | with great earnestness and 


sincerity, and carries proof that the author, not- 
withstanding the temptations of a brilliant court, 


had imbibed a true sense or taste of the solid and 


enduring joys which belong only to true religion. 


A TRANSLATED COPY OF A LETTER 
From Major Marconny to Wm. Savery, David 
Sands & Company. 

My last words to you, dear brethren were **God 
be with you;”’ words that came from the ful 
of my heart. I love you with all my soul. I 
never was so soon inclined to unite with any men 
as I was to unite with you. 


ines 
iness 


; I never felt so soon 
a constraint to open my mind, to any men, as | 
had to you. of mine 
into your | souls,—but yet are not 
wholly acquainted with my tried for 
there are feelings which cannot be express¢ 1 in 
words. I seem if en of God, and 
yet I abhor this thought. I have no desire to live, 
nor to die: for the j \e 
be called 

sense, nor 
notwithstanding t 


I have opened this he 


wing you 
Situations 
| 


as I was forsak 
asures of the world, 
may, I have 
But who will 


let them 
what they neither taste, 
feeling. believe, that 
s nausea of the world, yet my 
heart remains shut up from higher enjoyments— 
the precious s¢ 


ie 
assurance ol | 


nse sonship 
1 and the consolation of the world; 


of all I formerly enjoyed, tasted and felt of these 


of t with God, the 


itl 
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precious gilts, | have now scarcely a remembrance. 
My prayers are weak and powerless, as if I cried 
unto God from afar, so that He cannot hear 
and 1] thought I abbor. S 


bre arly 


me, 
lso a 


is 18 a 


uch, my 
reumstances of my 
with painful com- 
passion how it is with me; and so fall down on 


your faces before the throne of tl 


thren, is ne 


UCai 


ine cl 


soul; let your hearts now feel 


le great and mer- 
f,,] > i . ; c . » . .. 

ciful Being, and pray for your poor, weak anc 

wounded brother, that Jesus Christ may again be 


art, that | may agai 
rightly fix my eyes up n | 
ind in this heavy exercise. I shall 
out of His hand the bitter 
but wait for His help; th 

e end 1, Lord, Lord God, 

merciful, thou art great in thy kindness and faith- 
fulness; who was ever confounded that put his trust 
and hope in thee. Yesterday, my beloved brethren, 
the Minister Howick sent for me, and said that he 
had just now received a letter from the king, 
was very willing and 


beautifully formed in my 
li ; he 


bie to st 


ut to exclain gracious and 


who 
ready to give you an audience; 
ly could I have ealled you back, 
is 1 wished most heartily an interview between 
you and I told the Minister it 
> that you staid over yest rday the 


ind oh, how glad 


our good king. 
was possible 

2] eee eo eee Ee eae oe et 
Zist, at Potsdam, alter which he immediately dis- 
patched a chassieur to the General Bishosswer- 
der,* notifying him that you mi 
be there; whether the chassieur | 
l know not, but if it be 


ght probably still 
las met with you, 


according 


ing to my wishes 
you will have an audience with the king to-mor- 
row morning, at nine, And in this ease [ heartily 
desire dear brothers, to give me as soon as possi- 
ble, acircumstantial information of your conference, 
being persuaded I shall not make any bad use of 
what you entrust me with. Your letter to the king, 
im yesterday, but the book, 
1 the messenger could not take, was sent the 
monarch to day. 

Now for the conclusion, 


the minister sent | 


whicl 


‘* God be with you,”’ 
His light be your guide, His love and grace, in 
and through Jesus Christ, your protection and de- 
fence in all danger—be of good comfort and filled 
with joyful hope. He that is with you is stronger 
than he that is you, 

memory be effaced from my s¢ 
cease to love you. 


against 


Never shall your 
' l sh) ill never 
It will be a comfort to my 
iry soul, if sometimes you will make me joy- 
by imparti 
but death will 
your dear letters. 


yn! 
Pile 


we 
ful 1g a few lines of love, 
be able to prevent my answering 


and no&hing 


In love I embrace you in my 
heart as your ever loving brother, 
Berlin, 22nd Oct. 1796. 


Marconny. 
~7ee > 
READING WORKS OF § 


t 
ai 


CTION, 
There has been considerable difference of opinion 
in regard to the effects produced upon the mind 


by fic 


utious narratives, 


Without entering minute- 
ly upon the merits of this controversy, 1 think 
that it may be contended that two evils are likely 
to arise from much indulgence in works of fiction. 
Ihe one is a tendency to give way to the wild 
7 of the imaginat leterious 

The 
rmony that ought to 
and the 
a principle of extensive and important in- 
fluence. In the healthy state of n 


practice most de 

to the intellectual and moral 
other is a disruption of the ha 
exist between the moral emotions 
loct— 


UUCL 


lion—a | 


' 
habits. 
con- 


il feelings, 


. tale of sorrow oug! 


for example, the emotion of sympathy excited by 


t to be followed 
forts for the relief of the sufferer. 

relations In real | 
time without any suc 


uany | 


by some ef- 
When such 
ife are listened to from time to 
h efforts, the n grad- 
vecomes weakened, and the moral condition 
‘ed ll selfish heart. 
Fiectiti us tales of sorrow appear to have a simil ir 
yclt | 


1uceU 


emou 


is produ which we ec of 


tendency—the emotion is pri without the 


’ Bishosswe roer is the 
gers t the ki if. 


person who introduces all 


stran- 


INTELLIGENCER. 


corresponding conduct; and when this habit has 
been much indulged the result seems to be, that 3 
cold and barren sentimentalism is produced, instead 
of the it of active | If fictitious 
narratives be employed for depicting scenes of vic; 
another evil of the greatest magnitude is likely 4 
result from them, even thous y 


hal 1 
na enevoience,. 


h the conduct ex- 
hibited should be shown to end in remorse and 
nisery; for, by the mere familiarity with vice, ; 
injury is done youthf 


legree compensated by t 


to the il mind, which is in 
he moral at the close 
Imagination, therefore, is a mental power of ex- 


tensive influence, and capable of being turned to 
important pury 


poses in the cultivation of individua 


no a 


character. But to be so, it must be kept under the 
strict control of reason and virtue. If it be allowed 
to wander at discretion through scenes of imagine: 
wealth, ambition, frivolity or pleasure, it tends t 
draw the mind from the important pursuits of lif 
to weaken the habits of attention, and to impair 
the judgment. It tends in a most material manner 


to prevent the cd 


! 
ul 


ue exercise of those nobler powers 
which are directed to the cultivation both of science 
and virtue.—WDr. Abercrombie. 


IY — 
AT HOME: SWEL’ 
Why 


Cheertr 


Q 


nes in the Night 
[ HOME 
n burns the fire 
r the 
Where beats the 
Its humbl 
Where is tl 
With me 
Worth more than ‘ 
Which mirth’s gay che 


» hopes | 
i 


2 borne 


= 
oMcness, 


: . 
ray ek adorn?— 


Pleasure ts marked with fleetness 


se Who ever roam, 


While grief itself | 


is 


At home—swe 


} 


cl home 


There blend the 
Our hearts 
The 
Joy’s visits v 
Ther 


Are vocal to the heart, 


ties that strengthen 
n hours of grief— 
ilver links that lengthen 


} 


hen most brief: 


.ecyes lt all their sple ndour,. 
ht and tender, 

> impart; 

! 


n do iou sigh for pleasure? 


! ! ° 
co not Wiid.y roam, 
that hid 


den treasure 


At home—sweet home! 


roam, 


ne—sweet hom 
~77o + 


From the Was! 
REGION. 


ington Uni 


COPPER 


The copper region is probably more importa 
than the lead It is supposed by som 
geologists to extend from lake Superior to Texas. 


mines, 


crossing the Mississippi diagonally at a lower 
point than the lead 1d forming a vein ol 
from thirty to forty miles average width. The 
ore is said to be unusually rich. In some places 
th 


tha 


mines, al 


it is mixed with veins of silver, so abundant 
the precis - is sufficient to pay all the 
lexpenses of working the vein—the ore itself mak- 
ling a yield of 60 or 70 per cent. of copper. An 


enl 
mus Metal aion 
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arene reece errr eraser 


mmense boulder of this metal is now deposited 
in the public y ard between the Warand Navy De- 


partments, and is well worthy the inspection of 
partn 


ill curious observers who h ippen to visit Wash- 
ingion. It weighs more than 3700 pounds, and 
is so rich in the metal that a plate of copper is 
smoothed off on its surface like the copper-plate 
of the engraver. It was transported to Washing- 
ton from the banks of the Ontonagon river, about 
forty miles from the Eagle river. ‘The two prin- 
cif val points where the richest ore has yet been 


de elope 1, are on the Eagle river, and near Cop- 


per ha ir, On lake Superior. put the richest 
yortion “of copper region, as lar as it is explor- 
7 is repute ol to be Isle Royale, in lake Superior, 
much nearer the Canada side than our-own; but 


the boundary line runs north of the island, so that 
it falls within the limits of the United States. Isle 
Royale is estimated to be about thirty miles in 
sth and five miles broad—singularly rich in 
copper, which is constantly dropping out on the 
surface. ‘The department has decided that no 
| be granted, and no leases taken on 
is singular island. 

Two large companies have been formed for 
lake Su- 
perior copper region—one of which operates in 
New York, and the other in Boston. So valuable 


1 ! 
iave shares become in some cases, that a gentle- 


~asing and working the mines in 


man in Boston, who is said to own about eighty 
shares, has been offered more than $600 for a sin- 
gle share. Some important regulations have been 
made she ut the leasing of the mines, but further 
regulation will be require d from Congress. ‘The 


relary Ol \W aur 


io go upon the lands; and upon presenting a cer- 


tificate from the agent of the United States that the 
tract has not been previously occupied, a lease may 
be granted for three years, upon the condition of 
paying 6 per cent. of the proceeds of the metal, 
after it is melte 


Ni 


grants the permits to applicants 


d from the ore. If the lease be re- 
newed for another three years, the rent is extend- 
ed to 10 per cent. ‘The lease-holders were origi- 
nally confined to the smelting of the ore in the 
neighborhood of the mines; but it was found that, 
owing to the want of fuel and other appliances, it)‘ 
was best to transplant the ore to New York or 
Boston. ‘The Secretary yielded at last to the ap- 
plication—the government still receiving its 6 per 
cent. of rent in the metal itself, free of all expense 
of transportation. 


On the 21st of March last it was determined by 
the Secretary of War to grant no more permits 
which would authorize a selection of more than 
one square mile; and between that time and the 
i8th ult., seven hundred and sixty such permits 
were issued. 


It was then determined to stop the 
further issue. 


I 
‘The cause of this is expressed in 
the printed circular from the Secretary of War, 
It states that, 
‘ ) locatic ae tedle eal eat’ eid 
hould loeations be made pursuant to the per- 
mits already issued from this department, to select 
lands in the lake Superior mineral district, the 


which we have already published, 


juantity required to satisfy them would exceed 
ne million one hundred thousand acres. It is 
apprehended that the whole region open for loca- 
tion may not contain this quantity of mineral lands. 
xy plor: itions and surveys of these lands | 


have been 
ordered, and it has been determine 


d to senna the 
lurther issue of permits until the results 
made known. ‘The applic 
ceived at a (dl 


shall be 
lions for permits re- 
epartment subsequent to the 17th 
inst., will be filed in the office; and if the dis- 
‘losures of the examinations shall warrant the 
further issue of permits for the lake Superior re- 
gion, they will be considered in the order in which 
they have been or shall be received. It is not ex- 
pected that the results of the examinations and sur- 
veys to ascertain the probable quantit y of mineral 
lands in this region, and to make the locations 





WwW hole forms an enc h: inting scene. 


pursuant to the permits already issued, can be 
completed for some time to come.” 

It will thus be seen, from this very rapid sketch, 
on imperfect data, that the copper region of the 
United States abounds with interest; that, from 
the abundance and richness of the ore, it is pro- 
bably calculated to furnish coy pper enou gh for our 
consumption, and for a large exportation to foreign 
countries. Of course, great interests are growing 
up in that wonderful region—much speculation, 
large companies, strong contests for the possession 
of the tittes—the same mine sometimes shingled 
over with several claims—some violence and some 
fraud. And even the agents of the government 
7 


have not escaped the suspicion of mismanagement 
ind malversation. The executive is about to do 
its duty i in these res pe cts. It is conte mpla ited to 


employ two highly respectable commissioners to 
Inspect the lands, to receive and investigate all 
complaints, and make a report to the war depart- 
ment. A more complete report, also, of th e mineral 
resources of the we st, the quality and extent of the 
mines, and the best way of working them, will 
probably be obtained under the auspices of the 
vigilant Secretary of War, to be submitted to the 
next Congress. ‘The statistics will, no doubt, be 
found valuable; and, in fact, the whole subject is 
every day assuming a new and more expanding 
interest. 
unl apie a 


MOUNT VESUVIUS. 
The Editor of the ** Savannah Georgian” gives 
a minute description of the 
lowing letter from Naples. 


Crater, &c. in the fol- 


** Naples and its environs contain several royal 
palaces, enough of them to impoverish a nation. 
The town palace is a massive structure, without 
much pretension to beauty of general design, tho’ 
some of the rooms are said to be elegant. ‘There 
is another palace at Portici, which is inferior to 
the others, and never occupied. ‘Then comes the 
palace of Cesso di Monte, in a most delightful po- 
sition. It is poorly furnished, though it contains 
many large pic tures whicli serve to fill u Ip the va- 

‘ant walls. ‘The structure itself is a neble one, 
and it has on one side a very beautiful park, not 
unlike the grounds around Schoenbrunn. The 
most magnificent of all the palaces, however, is 
that of Cacesta, about sixteen miles from Naples 
It stands in a noble plain, which is bounded on 
one side by the snow-covered mountains of the 
Abonzzi. ‘The palace is an enormous pile, all 
unfurnished, and exhibits another instance of the 
mad passion for castle building, to which most 
Kings seem subject. Its exterior presents a large 
quadrangle, but when you go inside, you find 
that there are four distinct courts, all of which are 
visible from the central portico. ‘The stair-cas 
is one of the finest in the world. Nothing can 
exceed its simple and grand beauty, with the 
frescoes representing the seasons, &e. above. It 
conduets to a vestil rule of the finest white marble 
supported on eight clusters of columns of breccia 
as handsome as that in ai Representatives’ cham- 
ber at Washington. 

As you look from the palace towards the moun- 
tains, you see a succession of lakes and water-falls 
terminating in what appears to be a column com- 
posed of the fanciful doured of dolphins, neireids 
tritons, &e. 
which is made to aa down the rocks. It is 
one mile and a half distant from the palace, and 
the deception is comy ene This wat er scenery 
extends through the mi idle of the grounds. The 


There are on 
all sides gardens, copses, summer houses amid 
the lakes, and in one place a miniature fortification 


with a wet ditch. The beginning of the cascade 


is the termination of an aqueduct that brings the! 
|water from the mountains. It is twenty-seven 


, of the ec lees of four distinct craters. ‘The 
This is the white foam of a caseade, 


miles long, and it picrces two mountains and 
crosses one valley by a bridge on three tiers of 
arches so immense as to rank with the finest works 
of the kind constructed by the Romans. ‘This 
aqueduct is two hundred feet high; hence it will 
be seen that no masonry could resist the enor- 
mous pressure which would be caused by carry- 
ing the water through a curved channel along the 
natural surface of the ground. Wh ile we speak 
of the want of science of the " mans, it is well 
to remember, that this work constructed as late as 


i 
t 


the year 1759 by the engineers of C s Ill., 
apparently built without a proper oc iowledge of 


hydraulics. This great work was made to bring 


water to the p leasure froun ls of Casest l, and the 
people had to pay for it. Lately it was desirable 
to increase the quantity of water brought into Na- 
y| i the prese ‘ch cwenerously spared 
pies, and the prese nt monarch generously spare 
1 portion of the Casesta water for a consideration 
in money. 

I have spoken of buried cities, but the greatest 


wonder is Mount Vesuvius, the source of so much 
deso] hn. Strange as are thie 


phenomena of burn- 


ing mountains, the vast eruptions of this one as- 
tonish more than any others by their magnitude. 
It is almost incalculable, the ddigious gu ntity 


of voleanie matter that has been eye ‘ted, and still 
its ability to furnish more seems to be as great as 
ever. ‘These materials can all come from the 
recesses of the mountain. ‘l'here must be an ex- 
tensive underground region, subject to voleanic 


ction, from which a great part of 
are drawn. We saw it under 


the materials 


favorable cireum- 

stances. Mounting horses near Portici, we as- 
s ! > - ! 1 

eended for nearly two hours, most of the time 


through charming vineyards, when we arrived at 
Hermitage, or rather at the base of the stee 
cone, near which it is situated. Here we dis- 
mounted and worked our way up the ste ep ascent, 
imong the masses of lava, stones, scoria, &ce.— 
The gentlemen of the party helped themselves 
but the ladies were each aided by a strap fastene J 
round the body of a man ie preceded them.— 
To this strap the y held fast, and it was a material 
service to them. ‘The ascent was difficult and fa- 
tiguing. In rather less than another pe we stood 
upon the summit of the mountain, or in other 
words, on the edge of the great crater, which, it 
original one. And 
that IL have seen no modern 


must be observed, was the 
here, let me remark, 
descriptions answeri 





g to the actual appearance. 
All the accounts speak of this as the actual crater 
of the voleano, from the edge of which you look 
into a gulf one thousand feet or more deep where 
the most active combustion takes place; 
is farther from the reality. ‘The diameter of this 
crater, Is variously stated at a half or three-quar- 
r the truth, so that we 
are to conclude that nearly all this vast cavity is 
filled up by the voleanie action of late years, the 
actual mouth of the crater retiring more and more 
inwards, and rising by the accumulation of sub- 
stances thrown out till it is nearly on a level with 

crater, on gaining the edge 
of which you see before you an 


nothing 


ters of a mile, which is nea 


the edge of the great 


j almost level cir- 
cular plain, within which, near the centre, a much 
smaller cone is thrown up, from which the smoke 
and flames actually proceed. 


Stric t] Vy spe: king, there are at pre sent the traces 
largest, 
or outside one, is not continuous, but it extends 


around three-fourths of the mountain, from which 


it is separated by deep vallies. ‘The highest point 
of it is called the Somma, and this desolate peak 
is united to the next highest on the opposite side 
‘Pedmeutina) by an irre qutar and craggy ridge, 
the composition of wl 


h shows its voleanie « rigin 
This was 


a portion « f the crater described by 
Strabo near the beginning of our era. ‘The 
eruption of 79 probably changed this et 
one something like 


great 


ter into 
the one I have first described, 
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and this must have continued till a very recent 
date, though not probably without serious modifi- 
cations. 
sterile, with blocks of lava here and there, the 
surface emitting at various | 
you come to the edge of a third crater, not more 
than eight hundred or one thousand feet in diame- 
ter, and in the centre of been 
thrown up, which is strictly the fourth or inner 
one of all. The space between the two is of itself 
almost a crater now, as indeed it was a few years 
since. The whole of the surface is covered with 
the stream of lava which flows out almost every 
day. In various places very active jets of smoke 
are thrown out with some noise. ‘lhe surface of 
the congealed Java on which you walk is hot— 
too hot to walk on in some parts, and the red hot 
lava glows through a thousand fissures_into which 
the lava cracks on cooling. ‘The melted lava 
which you see beneath is sometimes twelve or 
fourteen feet—sometimes not more than three or 
four inches, below the crust on which yoy walk, 
while in some places where it flows, haPrust is 
just beginning to form—one of the guides raising 
up with his eane the thin crust near us, the red 
stream flowed out to a distance of ten feet ina 
few minutes—a miniature representation of one 
of those formidable streams that flow down the 
mountain during the great eruptions. 
considerable size being thrown upon this dense 
liquid floated on its surface, not sinking much 
more than one half init. In this state the lava 
takes distinct impressions of coins, &c., and we 
made some. One of the ladies of our party, stoop- 
ing down to make an impression of a copper coin, 
had her dress destroyed in an instant. ‘The dress 
fell over one of the fissures, and was of course at 
once ignited. ‘The consequence might have been 
serious had it not been discovered on the moment. 

We now prepared to ascend the small cone 
containing the acfual crater. The summit was 
not more than eighty or one hundred feet above 
us, perhaps less, but the feet sank amidst the loose 
ecorie and sinders, and to advance was very diffi- 
cult. As we neared the orifice, the sound became 
more and more terrible. ‘The action was like a 
heavy and labored respiration, made at intervals 
of about one or two minutes, and was violent in 
proportion to the quantity of gases that found 
vent. The sound was not unlike that of a high 
pressure engine, except that it had more volume 
and did not break upon the ear so sharply. We 
thought we were on the windward side, but the 
guide was wrong, or the wind changed. We 
struggled forward as well as we could in the face 
of the smoke, which occasionally came whirling 
down into our faces, when a tremendous volume 
of it came towards us, enveloping us in darkness. 
It remained so long before it was blown away, 
that we were almost suffocated. It was positively 
fearful, yet ludicrous. All the party inhaled the 
sulphurous acid gas, which irritated the lungs and 
made respiration almost impossible. Here we 
were in the midst of the smoke, not able to see 
each other or the ground, all coughing most vio- 
lently. It was now becoming a serious business. 
‘The lady in my charge, had passed from cough- 
ing to deep and loud respirations, which | suppose 
were the precursor of positive suffuecation. She 
had lost all power of action, and taking her under 
one arm, | made my way down, not knowing or 
caring much where | went sol got out of the 
smoke, so intense was the suffering. 


Passing over a sandy region, wild and 


yoints salphurous smoke, 


this a cone has 


The goreatl- 
est relief | ever experienced was to find myself in 
the pure air again. Our faces were all flushed 
and smoked, and the fur hats of the gentlemen 
had assumed a very lively red, from the contact 
of the gas. \ 


The gentlemen now made another attempt. 
We had gained the edge of the crater, but could 
not see into it, for the smoke which soon rolled 
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Stones of 


towards us caused us to make a hasty retreat. A 
third attempt was no more successful, and we had 
started homeward, when we thought another chance 
We 
made a sudden rush towards the edge and looked 
in, after which we retired some distance, but now 
finding that we were properly on the windward 
side, we kept our ground not far from the crater. 
Soon the ladies were seen scrambling up to us, 
and they were so frantic to see it, that it was im- 
possible to restrain them. ‘They bounded forward 
like deers to the rim of the crater, and enjoyed 
the rather dangerous advantage of viewing the 
sublime horror of the phenomenon. The edge of 
the crater was not more than seventy or eighty 
feet in diameter, the inside forming a hollow cone 
with its vortex downwards. 
this cone, in an orifice nearly circular, of net more 
than twenty or twenty-five feet in diameter, that 
the flames and melted lava burst forth. ‘This lava 
separated into fragments when it flew into the air, 
glowing brightly, and so flexible as to change its 
forms while in the air. When the respirations 
were loudest, these irregular masses shot up into 
the air forty to sixty feet, while occasionally they 
were ejected as high as one hundred feet. ‘The 
mouth of the crater appeared to be directed some- 
what from us, so as to throw most of the ejected 
matter towards the opposite side of the cone, though 
some of it fell not more than ten feet from us. 
Thus our position was a dangerous one, and in 
looking in, we went forward rapidly, staid a 
minute, keeping watch in the air, and then retreat- 
ing a little to renew the examination, till we were 
quite content. Our attempts had been rewarded 
by seeing this horrid gulf perfectly, and with the 
exception of a German gentleman, ours was the 
only party that succeeded on that day. 

We now prepared to descend. A walk of twelve 
or fifteen minutes brought us to the edge of the 
crater first described, which I am sure those who 
have visited Vesuvius ten or twenty years since 
will recognize as the edge of the crater at that 
time, or perchance they may say, that it was the 
one which I have described as being eight hundred 
or one thousand feet in diameter, that surrounds 
the cone in which is the present crater with the 
flowing lava between them. As for the fragment 
of the greatest exterior one, | have only alluded 
to it to explain the probable condition of the vol- 
cano in the beginning of the Christian era. I have 
enlarged upon this subject because I have never 
heard the actual appearance of Vesuvius described, 
even here, in conversation, much less seen it in 
modern books. We descended to the place where 
our horses were, through a bed of ashes a litile to 
the north of the place where we went up. I may 
here add that Vesuvius is unusually active at pre- 
sent. Every night, from Naples, a lurid light may 
be seen, sometimes mounting up above the sum- 
mit as much apparently as twenty feet in its high- 
est elevation. 


presented itself on the other side of the cone. 


Allowance being made, therefore, 
for the distance of eight miles at which it is seen, 
the jet of flame may be sometimes one hundred 
feet high or more. We saw none of the stones 
vol- 


cano to eject these substances is prodigious beyond 


( jected so ofte n described. The power of the 


belief. Measurements by the theodolite prove that 
a column of boiling water and stones has been 
ejected to a height of more than half a mile, while 
other conjectures, and even measurements, go as 
One 
positive proof of its immense power is, that stones 


lar us ten thousand feet or near two miles, 


have been thrown into the sea, a distance of more 
than four miles from the crater—though I believe 
that these were all pumice stones, and the wind 
inay have aided the voleano. I have forgotten to 
say that the rim and inside of the inferior cone 
was quite yellow from the deposite of sulphur, 
while without it was black, but had occasional 
yellow incrustations.”’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


It was in one side of 


Sawn se 2 ee feo 
Del. Republican, Wilmington, 

PEACHES, 

We have long been convinced of the wisdom 
of stimulating and encouraging a generous rivalry 
amoug men in every branch of business. Such 
policy always leads to great improvements, and 
perhaps among no others has there been such 
rapid advances as those made by the cultivators of 
the soil. Better grain is grown, larger cattle 
reared, and finer peaches brought to market. Of 
the peaches we feel fully competent to speak, 
having seen and tasted them. Tliey are very fine, 
some of them weighing almost a pound, and mea- 
suring nearly a foot in circumference. 


From the 


The Committee of the Agricultural Society of 

New Castle County, on Perishable Articles, — 
REPORT, 

That Joseph Roop, of Pencader Hundred, left 
the Committee one-half peek of Malacatoon peaches 
18 in number, which weighed 8 |b. 4 oz. 16 dwt. 
troy weight. Average weight of each peach 5 
oz. 12 dwt. 

The largest weighed 6 oz. 18 dwt. and mea- 
sured 8-LOths of a foot in circumference. 

The quality was very good. 


A half peck of peaches, Ward’s free, from John 
Bradford, near Newport, was produced, examined 
and weighed. ‘The result was as follows: ‘Troy 
weight of the whole (12 oz. to the lb.) 8 Ib. 8 02z.; 
number ¢n half peck 14; weight of largest 8 oz. 9 
dwt.; size of largest 10} inches in circumference; 
average weight each 7 oz. 4 dwt. 


Another lot from Joseph B. Troth, from Pen- 
eader Hundred, Red Cheek Malacatoon and For- 
man’s Red. Weight of half peck 8 lb. 10 oz.; 
number in half peck 13; weight of largest 8 oz. 
10 dwt.; size of largest 104 inches in circumfer- 
ence; average weight of each 7 oz. 13 dwt. 

These are the finest lot furnished to the Com- 
mitee for inspection. 

Signed by order of the Committee, 
ZIBA FERRIS. 


eee 4-— Oe er 


Zeal without knowledge, heat in the passions 
without light in the understanding, is like travelling 
in a wrong road, which the faster a man goes, and 
the further he proceeds in it, the further he is from 
his journey’s end, and with the greater difficulty 
will he return into the way that truly leads to it. 


ee erm ener me nee | cree sn st ee ee eee 


“Frienps’ Centrat Scnoor,” adjoining Cherry Street 
expected 
to be opened for the accommodation of pupils on the Ist of 
9th month next. 

The Committee of the three Monthly Meetings of Friends 
in Philadelphia have secured the services of Benj. Hallo 
rly of Alexandri i, as Principal of the Male De- 
partment, and Mary H. Middleton, of Philad Iphia, as Prin- 
cipal of the Female De partment. 

It is desirable that applications for admission 
is ¢ ble, in order that the C 
vw able to perfect the necessary arrangements. 

The Friends been 


known the terms of admission and 


Meeting House, is now nearly completed, and is 


well, forme 


he made 


irly as practi 


ommittee may 


tollowing have appointed to 


receive applications 

puis. 

From Cherry St.—Dilv yn Parrish, S.W. corner Sth 

F Arch streets. 

Susanna Pusey, No. 93 North Sth street. 

From Green St.—Geo. M. Justice, No. 149 Market stre 

Hannah W. Ellis, North 7th above Poplar 

From Spruc e St.—Wm. W. Moore, N. W. corner 2a 
Spruce streets, 

Tabitha Turnpenny, N. E. 


and Spruce streets. 


“ “ 


“ “ 


“ “ 


corner LVI 


JOHN RICHARDS, 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 


No. 299 Market Street. near Fighth. a 
PLAIN AND FANCY JOR PRINTING 
Executed with neatness and despatch, on the most 


reasonable terms. 





